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Proper Persons. tO. 


lassmates, and the only living graduate of our vener- 
university. In him may be seen a living picture of what 


\ attempted imperfectly to describe. Perhaps his 


been more in joy than in sorrow ;_ but if he has felt 
experienced no harsh reverses, he has 

ssed above all others. We think it must be a melan 

wi ure to him, to stand thus the connecting link be- 
tween the generations past, and the generations to come; to 
under about in the grave-yard of time, and trace on the 
moss-covered tomb-stone the names of his Jonge buried class 


and drop a tear over thei death and their sorrow 

we think it must be a still greater pl asure to him to 

ok around and see how, during his single life, knowledge 
native land, grown from infancy into a strong and 

ng youth. BY w olf those who now linget about the 

of Harvard, will remain like him. But some one may 

some one may be spared, to give the traditionary tale of col 
lege life to our posterity. And blessed and enviable will in- 
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the melan holy pleasure ot him who is to be that fa 
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PROPER PERSONS. 


folks, Mr. Mannering, before whom one should take care how h 
| the too much malice or too little wit 
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Guy Mannering 


here described is one frequently to be 
They may be recognised by certain in 
fall ens; a portentous length of visage, a stiff and formal 
‘ lage, an air of wisdom which they endeavor to throw into 


their language upon the most common-place and every-day 


topics. ‘These people are always upon their stilts ; alway 


towering and lofty ; always, if Lmay so say, dressed for com 


pany. One mor important particular in the character of 


the men we are considering is, nat they are usu shallow 
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» build it. is a very eat improvement upon th old-lasiion 


ed plan of trusting to Fate. A boy’s wit may be much bette: 


cultivated bv study than stealing, thy h th Spartan ought 
differently. —Ws never admired tl pian among some ol th 
incient lawyers, of having a musician at their backs in court 
to set the tune, and we hold that our deliberative assembli 
uy collec and schools. oul ome to churen regi rly twice 
nn Sunday, with many other por uliarities, Constitut a hap 
py distinction between us. But { nits a very too 
fashion to talk so much agaist the Ancients and them writ 
it sa syimpto n ol bad taste, ant ! if too extray I 
fondness for the lighter productions of our ov aavs. Wi 
Know that! \ »>h 1eve ti 1 at | 
many who have tudied them but partially. are convinced 
very much more trongly 1 i cue nstance entithk 
them to be) that no possible e9ood can come from dead 
cuages. The very name seems to frighten them. ‘Th 
think of them as ol some morta ibstances that have lost th 
vitatitv. Wi are a tronely convin | tev can w sh wi 
hould be that they never will e any po ble good in ther 
But 1 who ire familiar with them, | who love truth 
roodness and greatness, all who love el juence ind powel 
and beauty, see much good m them The dead lancuac 
have 10 Clann upon ¢ ir adimiration hbecau the \ e old, but 
be ise they are 1 ul, bec they are ex it, because 
they ire pre vant with tho il ia | HW ich we heartily 
wish ¢c rnuld be more und more tral t | to the Ccomposi- 
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00k to the motive, and pardon the action. ‘Their history | 


exercised and does still exercise, a tremendous influenc 


upon their posterit Their la az nly nominally dead 
} i Cir posterity. neu wmezuag is only nomina aead,. 


—it still Dreathes imnspl tion into our own, ind te very men 
I : . 

who tell us to throw up their works, are unthanktul appropria 
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rs of their thoughts. From them they learn 
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It has been urged with more pli wusibility than correctness, 
that time has wrought such a thorough change in society, in 


peaking and acting, upon all subjects and all occasions, that 


there is nothing in the character of the ancients or their 
writings at all applicable to us. ‘Their writings, it Is said, are 
necessarily superseded by the greater advances of a more 
refined age. All our institutions, civil, literary, and religious, 
ire different, and there is hardly the faintest resemblance in 
any particular between us. Young men are not trained to 
the Olympic Games, though they are to gymnastics. ‘They 
are not sent into the Campus Martius, but to college. It is 
intellectual and not physical force that now conquers the 
world. Why then gO to those for instruction with whom we 
have so little common feeling? But such talk is idle. We 
owe much to the ancients. Our literature has been formed 
upon theirs. From all their institutions we have borrowed 
something ;—we have taken a hint here and a hint there, and 
carried out the great inquiries they had. started. And we 
have not learned out yet. We must go again and again to 
quench our thirst at their wells of living waters. It must be 
confessed, however humiliating the confession may be, that 
our sickly appetite for novelty, our affectation of fine thoughts 
and fine actions, together with our fine clothes and fine din- 
ners, bear a sorry comparison with the originality, the sin- 
cerity, the grand simplic ity of an age, by which it is profe ssed 
we are too wise to be taught. 

To study human nature well, we must see it under the dif- 
ferent changes of circumstance, locality, and disposition. 
We cannot expect to find pure morality where the light of 
revelation never dawned. We cannot expect to find great 
advances in knowledge, where the means of acquiring know- 
ledge are not disseminated. When we look at a people as 
they really are, we should think of what they had the means 
of being. In time of war we do not expect to find their lands 
highly cultivated, their trade brisk, their literature improving, 
for these are the effects of peace. In looking at the ¢ ffect 
let us look at the cause. With all our moral and intellectual 
superiority, we can yet learn of the ancients. ‘There is in- 
struction and ple asure to be drawn from a review of the ages 
that are gone—in tracking improvement in its slow and sure 
march. By drawing comparisons between times past and 
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college rhymster, misled by me lancied resen nce, ] 
Live ysurdity to nic kien coffer —therem iffordin a mourn 
ful proof how far the human intellect may v nder. | how 
little of common sens poets generally possess. I say or 
ol dinner, with its multifariou soup, ind its farr-he red p 
ding, or ol upper, with its toasted shingles, and its tartal 


emetical tea. 
At neth, this day ol my ce parture irrive da. and | took My 
eat in the stage at two o'¢ lock ni the morning. Mh wie th- 


er \ cold is L 


pland, and there was just enough snow on 
Liv round, to make the roads unfit either for whee or ruti- 
ners. My fellow stage sufferers were four students, and an 
Epis opal pri st and his wile from Trois Rivieres, in Canada. 
‘This priest was a fine specimen of the bulky dignity, supposé d 
to belong. by hereditary right, to the clergy of the established 


church. If nota ship of the line, he was certainly a trigate 


of the largest class. Hi helpmeet could not be called hi 
bette half—if at all better, she was his bette: quart r.—My 
fellow-students had been engaged at a ** blow” tll the stage 
horn bad summoned them to depart. I had been unable to 
sleep, from the thoughts of my approaching fate. Of course, 
we were about as sleepy a set as ever I saw nodding at each 


] 


other, with open-mouthed satisfaction, on a hot uinme!l 


afternoon, under the droppings of soothing and soporific 
instruction. The old gentleman and his lady occupied 
the hinder seat. Myself and one more, being unable to 


rice bar kwards, were oblig d to sit on the middle Seat, whi h 
was not furnished with a back. Of course we were at the 
mercy of every lurch, which our ¢c1 zy and top-heavy velii I 
chose to make, in rolling over the ruts of a ve ry bad road 
At times, overcome by extreme cold, and our late watching, 
we all dropped asleep. But we were soon awakened by 


ze, Which brought five heads together in 


ome roll of our st 

ruinous contact. Every time | broke my own head, | was so 
unfortunate as to plant my brass boot-heel upon the gouty toe 
of th priest, who occupied a post al my rear. On each 
occasion, | received a “* God bless you, sir,” apparently uttei 
ed with great fervor and unaffected sincerity—a benediction, 
which | prized the more, as it came from so respectable a 
source, and seemed to breathe so much of the spirit of the 
precept * love your enemies.”—Morning at length broke, and 
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osed a recion ol pune stumps, rot k , aha te nuts. "The 
lumbering of our wheels brought the inmates ol the latter to 
the windows, and we saw one tow-head alter another displace 
tiie old hat - di banded breeches, and veteran petticoats, 


whic] erved to shut out the heht, ull the whole tront of each 
hovel was transformed into solid columns of animated head 

I was most of the d 1y engaged in speculating upon the influence 
exerted by rocks, stumps, and log-huts to increase the rapidity 
of population. The result of my cogitations | may hereafter lay 
before the public, unde: the title of * New Ideas on Population.” 
I half projec I d, too, a new treatise on log-arithms, in which ! 
shall attempt to show, from the reason of the thing, that this term 
was first used by some bard of a barbarous age, and of a 
country like that | have described, who entitled a poem, de- 
criptive of the most striking features in the scenery of his 
region, * log-a-rithms.” ‘The idea struck me, too, that the 
cene of the old ballad of “ Chevy Chase” must have been 
laid in a country like this, and that the stanza relating to 
Witherington had been corrupted, and should be read thus. 

‘Of Witherington I needs must speak, 
As one in doleful dumps, 
For syne his legs were all too short, 
He fought upon the stumps 
But my limits oblige me to close here. You shall hear from 
me again soon. Meanwhile, 
I remain yours, XC, 


NOTICES OF AMERICAN POETS—No. °%. 


One likes to hunt out an author, if he be dea p 
ical dictionaries; to chase him from his birth; to be in at his death, and 
earn what other offspring of his brain survive him. 
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REV. JOHN ADAMS. 
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THOMAS GODFREY. 


‘Tuomas Goprrey, author of “ The Prince of Parthia, a 
tragedy,” and a number of miscellaneous poems, was born in 
Philadelphia inthe year 17506. He was the son of the mathe 
matician of that name, the inventor of the quadrant that ha been 
called Hadley’s. His father dying whilst he was young, God 
frey was plac ed at an English school, where he acquired merely 
a good ac quaimtance with his mother tongue. After some time 
he was plac ed, as an apprentice, with a watch-maker of hi 
native city ; but still he devoted all his leisure ume to th 
tudy of the English poets. In 1758 he obtained a lieuten- 
ancy in the forces raised for the expedition against Du 


Quesne; in which capacity he served tll the provincial 
troops were di bande d. The Cnsuing spring he accepted ill 
offer of being settled as a factor in North Carolina. Durin: 
his residence there he finished his tragedy, and offered it for 
representation to the company then Wn Philadelphia. Hi 
died in Carolina on the 3d of August 1763 ; in the 27th yea 
of his age. 

His poems possess great merit when considered as the 
productions of a self-educated youth. ‘They consist princi- 
pally of short pieces written for the magazines ; where they 
obtained considerable celebrity, and from which many ot 
them were copied with praise into the English periodicals 
“'The Prince of Parthia,’ which we have looked through 
hastily, contains a number of fine passages ; but is uninterest 
ing, and very frequently in bad taste. The following curs: 

pows rful. 


‘O may he never know a father’s fondne 

Or know it to his sorrow, may his hope 

Of joy be cut like mine, and his short life 

Be one continued tempest 5 he lives, 

let him be cursed with jealousy and fear, 
And vex’d with ish of neglecting scorn : 
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mind, reflecting all is bright and clowme forms. Nor should 


we doubt that there are others whose eyt would wander in 


differently over the richest scenes, clad im romantic beauty 


and their hearts feel no lighter, and turn coldly trom the 
majesty ol the mountam and leel no elevation of soul; 
ui ) 1 ther magnificence s the beast that roams 
‘ \ i the f wel Ol the one or tn bird ol prey 
Unat | nest the cliffs « ie othe Nor vet 
re awe a t th ~ re enaqowed with a prea po Hot 
to tho I adel IS¢ I Wii uinanity shew to, that 
me are made more se ple tot charms oO intercourse 
Wwe more alive to ( yinpathy, leel more tronely, 
mid i part } ( iD Vv. and cheritsi nore assiduously, the 
mutia winesses of triend hips whi the cold soil of an- 
oles } tcl { rowth of the worthy aflections, and 
hurturing noth il bri { hi iowing, the w rid weal 
to them a dar} a cle { cts eLtt rigom seem 
to fal ove ma | ( i a *darkin Visible 
erves ( { C4 iw 
e { ) y do ol en, demand a pert { na equal 
DulION O1 g ) Cl INCIVie ial, we may with satety 
petvieve. But though eC « mot deny the existence ol a 


vast diversity in powers of mind, though it is hard to believe 
that those who, in every age, have been set apart as geniuses, 
differ mm not vect from the thousands who die and are lor- 
rotten. vet we think that the mind derives many of it pecu- 
liarities and much of tts force from the situations which it 
cts, and the character of the events with which it is connected. 
Kvery object which we contemplate leave some impression 
upon the mind, and every occurrence which awakens our 
interest. excites some feelings. We cannot, indeed, analyse 
every thougtit and feely yr and trace back every ine lination 
ind propensity to then urces; lor numerous are the inci- 
dents which afte ct us in ¢ hildhood, and influ nce the conduct 
lone after the circumstances have been forgotten. Our inves- 
tigations are stopped betore we have gone back far enough 
to see the mind, tne passive rec ipient ol « xternal lpressions. 
Multitudes of objects have been presented to the wondering 
gaze of the infant, numberless processes have been carried 
through, and the mind, which imparts its peculiarities to the 


onduct, and identifies the man, has received inclinations and 
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changmeg cene, The mind, which contemplates and acts. 
wears the hue and embodies the spirit which animates the 
cene about it The re indeed are some who seem not de- 
pendent on times. nor events, nor circumstances : some minds 


there have been which seem to have take na proud la id, 10 
be longed tor and admired, but not reached, by hosts of con- 


temporaries and followers. And were it not that there were 


uch, who, bending their gaze on greatness. have blenched 


not ull i was within the grasp, though every thin eemed 


to unite to bind them down to tmnsicnificance, we might doubt 


that nature had only given men different dispositions and sus- 
ceptubilities while the powers of m d were all of the same 
kind. B t thisisa hard doctrine when we think of such 
men as Homer and Milton. Bacon d Newton. When we 
wander with the tormer through the rich field of tho hit 
which they have spread out before us, when we tollow them 
in their Ingeh imarcming to the temy ol god when we I 

made to mingle in the turmoil and houts and din of bette . 
ind are led through the gardens where mnocence reigns in 
it rpassing loveliness; or to the hatetul throne of the prince 
ol da less: en we re th borne on from scene to cene 


where the poe t’s thought has \ ndered, Wwe cannot but think 


there |} something original, something excellent in thre ott 
with which such minds are endowed We cannot. for 

moment, reconcile the thought that the bards who live in 
deathless song. those who still breathe Inspiration from tl 

sient eloquence ol the pace, while the sound which once 
bore their lotty thoughts are forgotten among men, that such 
, ied, not merely by birth from the ime Common stock, 
put DV mine \ ch are. the me m nature nd im power, 


with the degraded, the abrect, the ilmost brutal sav ive, whoruns 
his round of sensual delights. or the slave. whose whol energy 


expr nded for a wretched upport of a still more wretched 


te Nor can we think that ik than an uncommon gilt 
ould have formed such minds % B co ad Newton : could 
have given them that unteined econd oht. which. from 


ound investigations, connected causes and effects with a cer- 

mty oO unerring : that powe! which rolled off trom the phi- 
losophy of mind and nature those coverings of mystery ind 
error which had clouded the one, and concealed the working 


4% the other. here is much in edu ation. Chere is much 
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, ' 
to be expected by culture. But there are differences and 


peculiarities Which are marked and triking, even mn those 


whose names will be t tien when thew breath has cease¢ 
‘To some knowledge comes in Iike i fl wing streams te 
otners ever acquisitt } s but the truit ft wl nd tabpor 
To ome every t neg i} SOUT Ol : 2 I irdo 
( Lo ¢ rrv them onward above i cal I ruil lt ol 
i - oth e only siov dragging their way with darkness 
0 1d difficulties and ys at every step. W 
i we gd not be thought to advocate the Opinion il ft 
\ versitves mo mund ad disposition iB airect votineut ) 
' Providence, in received gilts. W trongly beheve that en 
{ erey and exert 1 dom ! { ) nd the dull. W, 
i ( toareu that ity eel 1 nai i hy x! over ols 
iy n evils, ind be iw ule eive WoO! in gloomy vice, Were 
‘ ed by nature \ UNnSO¢ , Inhuman sou Vlisanth py 
Oo tat i it ¢ * ( to in } cequire 1 «li po won 
tt is the mind labourme under ¢ ppomtinent i ) roke 
down by i iv, ft i tio {| Vv coldne Ind nev- 
lect lt i ott re. For howe may have b 
the bond e. i ever aeep Ve t » tle mtred ot man 
howevet ly hac KenCA tiv characte nave veen wd TOW 
ever ce d to ali 1 L nonol and eX nanityv, there ! 
Livin when natu \\ ! ik fort wuen re Wi nel 
il) iO Cl ( I au 1) | | | t me 
vinpathyv te rit ( ] \ ture may be LN pros 
ea bv ¢ ilt re. j j iit Il ( ‘ Ol neglected 
x min tine poet 0 i ) ! ({UICK i 
though the pinlosophes endowed with lronger power, 
ih pre ll r tacuil idapted LO ( earch tor wisdotn. vet 
| one or ourel conus to untoward circumstane 
} | i the growth ot mind In t be weal 
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THE BRIDAL NIGIT 


| ie Heh vi | l 1 ¢ { | 
A mirth smued faintly Eves | | 
‘| r heavy lid It \ 


Within my lonely « r. Cheertully 
The flickerine blaze rose up, and I sat thers 


\1 mw awhile, with vague and vacant ar. 
Again he stood beside me ; the faint blaze 

? ’ 
Burst brie ty up, and threw some sudden ray 
Upon his colorless features ; and went dow: 


1 as briefly : yet that flash had shown 
















1 Rew 


Claspe is cold hand tn friendly welcoming, 
Then lit 1 1y lamp, and with a careles fling 
Chanted a merry stave or two 3 then took 
hy ym out mv ttle youl favorite book 

And wad | imonged to near the me 1Ody 
Ot his full voice, and bade him read to me. 


He took it with a labore d smile, and read 


» tw mnie ( l l 
| God t erve virtue promis 
A) 1 | l ioved ? ti i i t ' 
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} | 
Ot e! y came ov } ad he- 


A REVERIE 


IN moments ol } \ when the spn re flow 

Ho\ Vey ory delight LO W } r awa\ 
And Fane y to paint in colors Ite iowin 

The bright hours of bliss that enlivened our da 
but where are they now wey co ie o’el the ou 


With a soft tinge of sorrow in beauty combined 
And the memory of trends ¢ives a charm to thie who 


That spells with enchantment the deep feeling mind 


The ay tones of m | il ¢ eklv are he 
Io) pleasure ! i Jemn and «ck T 


pi ising colmMhb ) With Clie lal are }? 
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Ph spirits of those whom we loved in their live 


Krom heave bright dwelling m radiance 


he victim of death in glory revive 


A short moment we list to the voice ol a Friend 


Lh orrow ol earth for at 


Ine are lorgotl, 
Annid the pure rapture of hou like these, 
And the eriel and th 


j mw care that be to oul lot 


Dic sOlUY away im caimin 
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Own Fancvy’s wing | soared above 


Phe eiouds that shad lilis Vale, 


lo re ons where sweet peace md love 
In NeavVeHLY Mal ion awel 
Methought what bliss it was to rove 
Mid scene ) me fan 
Ni aqdious notes ch red eve 0 
And tlowei pert uned the i. 
\ entitle Zophys Lie ithed roun 
\ | kys cad the pboomm ro > 
Solt murmuring prings rushed trom the cround 
And lured to sweet repose. 
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b i Ww \ lO Live 1 dream 
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‘lo each his meed of wo Pr. 
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LINES. 


Lovey maiden, maiden gay, 
Changetul till as dancin May 
Now all idness, now all glee 
Daughter of Mnemosyne, 
Offspring of immortal love ; 

kor she met enamoured Jove, 
And pite of jealous Juno’s care 
So blithe a damsel to him bare. 
Then hail! divinest child of heaven, 
Noble t boon to mortals @iven, 
Soother of life’s morn and even. 


Hail! Enchantress, bail to thee. 


He aveli desce nde ad Pox Sy- 


Por Vy delightful maid, 
Sweetest tenant of the shade, 
Ever youthful, ever blooming, 
Mode St. coy and unassuming 
A |] unseen by vulgar eye: 


Dwe lling with thre spirit nigh, 


Dwelling with the soul sublime, 


That scorns the bounds of earth and time 


That stays ull 1 und and sense be riven, 
inp tient for the joys of heaven ; 


Mhat starts not when the rolling thunas 


> , 
Re nds the tre mbiing earth asunder : 
» 

But 1 dau tiess bosom bare 

And the raging tempest dares ; 


Qua not, when the cannon’s roat 
l‘el ol men that live no more. 


When the i ty on ol Oce } 
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| } ! ol passion, envy 
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And iT to hi troubled ped 


Alike the dying and the dead 


but though his spirit Owns no lew 


I 

Yet he can shed the silent tear 
I 

( 


‘or thou know’st a soiter feeling 
rently o’er the pirit ste aling. 


Sorrow thou canst bid to ceast 


Whispe r to the mourner, peace 
Calm the tumult of the soul 
Passion, hatred, pride , control 
Scatter, as a breath of air, 

All the horrors of despair ; 

Cheer the wearied with thy voice. 


And make the broken heart Fejoice. 


ry : ca ee 
Phen deign. oh! deign to dwell with m 


Heaven descended Poesy 


